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The melancholy History of Rose Woodland. 
RELATED BY HERSELF, 


Y father was one of the better sort of farmers—yet my 

mother had received an education which rendered her 
his superior ; but she loved him entirely, and for many 
ae they lived in happiness. My mother was extremely 
ond of reading ; aud 1, as L grew up, became no less so. 
In her little libiary was a variety of useful and instructive 
books; but they were not all equally attractive to my young 
and thoughiless mind. I had a brother a few years older 
than myself, who wasa reader also; and among his books there 
were many which particularly allured me by the noveliy of 
their reasoninys, and the gracesof theirstyle. The young farmers 
around us, and the higher tradesmen of a neighbouring 
country-town, had takea frequent opportunities of flattering, 
nat only this now faded countenance, but what liitle uader- 
standing | had received from nature, and cultivated by reading. 
Tois understanding, this cultivation, by communicating to my 
conversation somewhat of superiority tothat of my young fe- 
male companions, made me appear, to the eyes of wy flatterers, 
iv a light fa: above that in which | have since been mournfully 
convinced that | deserved to be viewed, and too svon the 
opinions of me professed by those flatterers, became indeed 
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my own. The-books I have alluded to, had a tendency to 
dissolve the ties of domestic gratitude, to invalidare the asserted 
supremacy of man, and to anmililute the respect which: is due 
to the sacred bond of matrimony. 

When my mother perceived me perusing these books, she 
would look slightly over them, and sometimes warn me that 
they were absurd, and of evil tendency; but she hoped I read 
them only for amusement, and that I bad too mucir sense to 
be injured; by theircontents, ~Unbappily showever, F had just 
sense enouh to ‘be‘ dazzled, and~amused “by them, but too 
little to confute, or even to withstand them. .. L_baye confessed 
to you that flattery found an easy passage to my heart. It 
was no-wouder then, that the soil, which pushed- forth vanity, 
as its native plant, should readily receive the seeds of error; 
and tat but littl culture should be necessary for producing 
the baleful fruits of both. “My ‘brother did: not very long 
reside at home; having no bent towards the rural occupations 
of my father, he had been placed with an attorvey in the town, 
and which was but too near to eur, as-yet, happy--abode. —-He 
was, however, very litile fitted for his situation: the voice of 
contioul, and the restraints of industry, were alike uowelcome 
to his nature : bis passions were violent, and his mind was ever 
ambitioas\ wf some obje#t beyond its reach, which he ever 
wanted perseverance to purse. 

These disposnions occasionedconsiderable anxiety to our dear 
parents: they would sometimes express their fears that Robert 
would never setileto any ‘thing ; but their anxieties:usually 
ended in the confident hopehow often have | heard with pride! 
that Rose would be the comfort and blessing of their «old 
age ! Just as I had attained my eighteenth year,I was invited, 
-by the family with whom my brother dwelt, to pass a fewodays 
with them, ‘during the period of the assizes, to partake of the 
amusementswhich are usually: prepared’ on such occasions, 
While L was atthe: house of this faaily, | accompanied then 
to a ball, which was held for those of the second rank inube 
town. dt was my fate to be inviied todance by a» yonug wan, 
about ten years older thau myself, in whom the giftof pleat 
ing, in manner aud conversation, was united w a handsome 
aud striking person. 

After the dance was concluded, my brother joined me, and 
soon fell into discourse with my partner, who appeared to 
be mach pleased with us both—called.on os the next morning, 
aud in brief, soon won my brother's confidence, and my -af- 
feciions. My visit was prolonged by the solieitations of my 
entertainers; aad loog walks, and conversations with our new 
intimate, too frequently and tuo pleasantly engaged our time. 
In his principles and opinions, I found a fall coufirmation of all 
the fallacious reasonings, whic 1 had imbibed from my 
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favourite studies.; notto intrude too long upon. your patience, a 
very few weeks, during which be visited, me at my father’s, 
whither: I had. now returned, sufficed him to compleie the en- 
tire conquest of my heart, and the total subversion of my 

rinciples, Being fully acquainted, with what | termed the pre- 
Judices of my parents, L knew it would be a hopeless labour to 
remove them, and now thought of nothing but stratagems for 
eluding the protection of these dear parents, and escaping 
with ny upworthy lover, (according to his repeated propasis 
tion,) to his residence in London, where he assured me that I 
should be visited, and welcomed to the world by all his relations. 
In compliance with custom, | was to adopt his name—a name 
now for ever forsworn ! My parents [ still foved, alihough per- 
fectly satisiied that [ owed them no obligations; yet [ meant, 
when happily setiled, to write to them, avd claim the continuance 
of their affections. lu a word, my escape was accomplished— 
and in that escape my ruin. We were establistied imbandsome 
lodgings in London,; hut no relations approached to welcome 
me. I was told that hey were not just at this period in town ; 
and in trpth, too deeply was | attached to my unworthy com- 

nion to be very solicitous concerning them. 4 

I wrote to my parents, explaining my conduct, my opinions, 
and my situation. The answers were fall of affection—~an 
affection agonized by my conduet, and mingled with reproof, 
remonstrance, and the most pressing solicitutions that f would 
feturn to my duty. 

{ wept over their sufferings, their displeasare, my separation 
from them ; but the ties of duty [ had learned to disdain, 
and though my love for them was strong, that which I felt 
for my betrayer was stronger still. [na few days afterwards, f 
was surprised one evening by a visit from my brother. [ pre- 
pared myself for his reproaches, but from him L had nothing to 
dread : he was equally deluded with myself, and carelessly in- 
formed me that he was tired of copying parchments aud cast- 
ing up accounts; and that Mr. Fletcher, that was his name, 
‘had tempted him, when they last met, to follow us to 
London, and promised to lead him into the possession of 
riches, through paths worthy of his spirit and genius, 1 
had never enquired whence arose the abundance of winch t 
partook—but in a little tinfe [ was scarcely ever indulged 
‘with the socie’y of either my brother or Fletcher, during the 
evening: and as they frequently returned not’till the night was 
almost spent, 1 one day expostulated with them, and in- 
sinuated that they seemed to forget how many hours | was 
Passingin solitude—for that though they, nodoubt, had the com- 
‘fort of agreeable society, 1 had absolutely none. The same 
system, however, was pursued, for many .months. Inthe in- 
terval, 1 perceived an alarming change ia the spirits, as well as 
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temper,of my lover; and at length began toapprehend an abate- 
ment of his affection. Too well grounded were my fears; for 
now, when I tenderly reproached him for his frequent absences, 
and his abstraciion of mind when he was present, he would 
occasionally answer me with roughness, and once asked me, 
how I was to be supported, if he did not work for me. I was 
unable to comprehend what work could be executed at such 
hours—yet could learn from him nothing more; he now too 
become so moody, and at times even so ferocious, that 1 dared 
not enquire further. 


(To be continued.) 





Description of the Climate of Canada. 
[From Lambert’s Travels through that Country.) 


_ greatest degree of cold experienced during the winter 
I remained at Quebec, was on the 15th February, wien 
the thermometer fell 30 degrees below 0. The preceding mouth 
it had been several times as low as I5 and 18, and at one time 
26 degrees below 0. The greatest degree of cold which I have 
heard of in Canada was 36 below 0. On the coldest days { 
have walked through the town, and with the wind at my back 
suffered very little inconvenience ; but when I turned about, 
I found, as the keen air blew on my face, that my checks be- 
caine numbed and insensible, and would most likely have been 
frost-bitten, had [ not rabbed them briskly with my hands, and 
restored the circulation of the blood. It is not uncommon 
on those severe days for people to have their cheeks, nose, 
or ears, frost-bitten ; and often before they are aware of it 
It is then dangerous to approach the fire hastily, The frost 
bitten parts inust be rubbed with snow until ibe blood circus 
lates, otherwise mortification would in all probability ensue, 
The winter from Christmas to Lady-day is almost always re- 
markable for a fine, clear, azure sky, seldom obscured by fogs 
or clouds; and the dry frosty weather is rarely interrupied by 
falls of snow, sleet, or rain. These advantages render a 
Canadian winter so agreeable and pleasant, that the inbabi- 
tants are never under the necessity of changing their dress, 
from any sudden alteration of the weather, unless it is to dis- 
card their great coats and fur caps, which is rendered necessary 
sometimes by the powerful warmth of the sun, whose beamsare 
scarcely ever intercepted by a single cloud. The aurora borealis 
ia 
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is common in Canada, and frequently illuwinaies the winter 
evening with its:playful light. 


- The Canadians feel the cold more than Europeans on theig, 


first arrival. ‘The constant use of stoves renders them very, 
little better. than hot-honse plants during winter, and in 
summer they are exposed toa burning sun. These things do 
pot affect the European constitution for the first two or three 
years, but afterwards it becomes as sensible to.the heat and cold 
as that of tie Canadians. It may astonish those who have 
heard such dreauful accounts of a Canadian winter, when [ 
assert it as a fact, thatthe people of Great Britain saffer more 
from the cold than the people of Canacda ; oF at least ibey are 
more exposed to it ; for they seldom make any material alieras 
tion in their dress, either summer or winter. 

The months of March and April are in general very hot, 
and the sun then begins to haye great power, which is con- 
siderably heightened by the :eflection of the snow aad ice. 
The inhabitants are wore tanned by the reflection of the siow 
in these months than they are at any other season “f ihe year 
by the sun. It is likewise so very hurtial to the eyes, thag 
they are obliged to wear shades of green gauze fasiened to 
thetr-hats. , 

The snow begins to melt early in April, and by the second 
or third week it is generally «il gone. During this period it is 
dreadful walking in.town, and as bad travelling in the country. 
The streets. of Quebec are inundated with snow-wailer, ond the 
Kennels have the appearance and seund of so wany iule rapids. 
The ice in the river is seldom totaliy gone before the first week 
in May. The breaking up of the ice in the vicinity of Quebec 
is not att. nded with any remarkable noise or appearance 5 but 
at Montreal, and the upper pasts of the river, where it is frozen 
quite sciuss | ain told it has a grand appearance, aud breaks 
up with loud reports. ‘The lake ice comes down tn prodigious 
quantities tor several days, binging w ith itthe roots and branches 
of trees which it tears froin the islands and shores in its pro- 
ape Uatil ‘hese have passed, none of the river-vessels can 
eave Quebec for Montreal. 





RUSSTA. 


HE Russian government has made consi‘erable progress 

towards opening a communication with the northera 
regions of Awerica, by the way of Siberia. The Tschuktsches, 
@ nation inhabiting the north-east part of Siberia, having 
been continually in a stote of war with the Kourakes, who 
inhabit the shorea of the sea of Ochoiks, the latter threw 
themselves 
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themselves under the protection of Russia. The prudent 
measures adopted by the Russian commissary Banner, suce 
ceeded in ifiducing the Tschuktsches to make peade with 
the Kourakes, and to come every year ivto the circle’ of 
Niscinekolyma to exchange their furs for iron, tobacco, 
and other goods. This traffic was carried on for several 
years ; and finally they’ submitted themselves to the Russian 
government in form. On the 9th of March, 1813, they sent 
& deputation of 70 persons to Fort Angora, on the great river 
Aouwi: these députies took the oath of fidelity to the emperot 
of Rus-ia, and many of them were baptized aceording to 
the rites of the Greek church, The chiefs have engaged 4 
fox’s skm for every individual baptized, in name of tribute, 
The trade with these new subjects of the hussian empire 
has since become brisker than ever; and there is every 
reason to believe that the Russians will speedily, by advanes 
phy over-land to Behring’s Straits, open a communication with 
the people of America who inhabit these coasts, and whe 
éan supply abundance of teeth of sea-horses, aud fursof great 
value. 





Address of the Lord Mayor, Sir William Domeille, on 
the Subject of the City Entertainment to the Prince 
Regent, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of 


Prussia. 
COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL, 
JuNE 29, 1814. 


HE right hon. the lord mayor addressed the court, con- 

gratulating them on the subject of an entertainment 
given on the I8th instant, to his royal highness the prince 
regent, aud his illustrious visitors,the emperor of all the Russias, 
and the king of Prussia ; and delivered a copy of the said 
address, as follows: 


« GENTLEMEN, 


« T congratulate this court upon the wisdom of their vote 
on Wednesday the 7th of June, to imvite his royal highness 
the prince regent and bis ilustrious visitors to dine in the 
Guildhall of this city ; and | congratulate the committee 
upon the grand display and pertection produced in so short 
a tinie. Much praise is certainly due to every member; but 
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if there is one Above all the rest to whom praise is due, it 
is to the gentleman whom I| most truly bope to see my 
successor; though [ ought not to forget how eminently 
useful the great talents of our surveyor, Mr. Dance, must 
have been. 

“. His royal highness the prince regent, as soon as he entered 
the ball, pronounced it the most beautiful and magn.ficent 
spectacle he had ever seen; and afterwards, upon taking his 
seat in the hall, expressed, in the strongest languare, how 
highly gratified he was with the manner he had been re- 
¢eived, and with the magnificence of the entertainment. 
His imperial majesty the emperor of all the Russias, ex- 
pressed himself much pleased, and said it was a very fine 
thing ;. and his majesty the king of Prussia concurred in 
the same sentiment. As | consider it an honour done the 
city in the person of her chief magistrate, [ may be per- 
mitted to state, stauding at the back of his royal highness the 
prince regent’s chair, and at the back of the chair of his 
imperial majesty—his royal highness most condescendingly 
asked me to take wine with him; and the emperor of Russia 
aud the king of Prussia both conferred upon me the sane 
honour, each of them offering me his hand. It may possi- 
bly be thought Lam travelling out of the record; but it 


appears to we | ought to mention the hovour paid the city 


by the merchants and bankers of London, inviting the lord 
mayor and she:iffs to dine at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, where 


his royal highness the prince regent and © is illustrious visitors 


were expecied; and that they received the same honour 
from the managers at White’s, toa gravd bull and supper. 


_And here L should be wanting in my daty to the prince regent, 


who was present, if I did not represent to the court the most 
gracious nouce his royal highness took of your first magistrate, 
and afterwards of the sheriffs, expressing himself again, in very 
Strong terms, how much he was gratified with the splendour 
and magnificence of Guildhall, aad the entertainment oa the 
preceding Saturday. 


* GENTLEMEN, 


* You must have heard that it has pleased his royal high- 
ness the prince regent to confer on your ch ef magistrate the 
dignity of a baronet of the united kingdom; and it was done 
inthe most gracious and flaitering manner, in the couneil 
chamber, ituwediaiely after the able address made to his 
royal highness by Mr. Recorder. L receive it asa high bonoar 
coaferred upou the city of London, and upon the mayor of 
London, to mark the eventful and glorious times in which we 
live, and to hand those times down, on the records of this 
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city, to the latest posterity; But whilst I am most thankfel 
to his royal highness for this distinguished mark of his royal 
favour, | shall never forget: itis to. the citizens of London I 
owe my elevation, by whose favonr and kindness 1 was 
elected to the high and important office I now fill, and whieh 
‘I shall ever consider the greatest in the power of subjects to 
conter.” 


Resolved unanimously, 


That the said address of the right hon. the lord mayor to 
this court be entered on the joornals, 

The right hon. the lord mayor reported to this court, that 
on Saturday the 11th instant, this court did attend his 
imperial majesty the emperor of all the Russias, at Cumber. 
lan«-house, St. James’s, according to his royal appointment, 
With tneir address agreed to on the 8th instant; and that 
his unperial majesty received them very graciously, and was 
pleased to make a most gracious answer thereto, as tullows: 


« [ thank you for this kind and flattering address. 

“ f have long desired to visit this country; and T find 
myself amonyst you with the more satisfaction at a moment 
when, after a war full of glory, a peace has been given 
to Eurype, which, L trast, will long prove a blessing to man- 
kind. 

“ You may assure your fellow citizens that the British nation 
has always possessed my respect; their conduct throughout 
the lite, long, and arduous contest, commauds my admiration, 
as it has dove that of the whole world. 

 [ have been the faithful ally of Great Britain in war—I 
desire to continue her firm friend in peace.” 

Read, and ordered to be eatered on the journals. 


The right hon. the lord mayor also reported, that this 
court did, at the same time, attend his majesty the king 
of Prussia at Ciarence-house, St. James’s, according to his 
royal appo nimenat, with thew address, agreed to on the 8th 
instant, avd that his majesty received them very graciously, 
and was pleased tu make a most gracious auswer thereto, as 
tollows : 


“ T thank you forthe obliging address which you have pre- 
sented we with, onthe occasion of my amival in this happy 
couniry. 

“ [. affords me peculiar saii-fuction to receive the cordial 
complimeats aud cougratulativns of so disunguished aad 
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eminent a body as the lord mayor, aldermen, and common 
council of one of the first cities in the world. 

“ [ rejoice with you that the glorious efforts of the allied 
sovereigns in the cause of Europe, have ultimately accomplished 
the overthrow of a gigantic tyranny, under which, the uations 
of suffering Europe have been oppressed. 

«“ While I contemplate the magnanimous efforts which my 
great allies have each individually made in our protracted 
struggle, the perseverance, exertion, and great sacrifices of 
the people of this realm stand pre-eminently forward. 1L am 
sensible of the aid my subjects and. my armies have received 
in their great efforts by the wise policy of my good brother 
and ally the prince regent, and by the great example he has 
set to the world by his perseverance, in which he has been so 
well seconded by the spirit and constancy of the nation, and 
the wisdom of his ministers. 

“ While you congratulate me on the conduct of my army, 
I must assure you [ have looked with equal admiration to 
those brave legions which, landing early in the peninsula, under 
their great leader, arrived in the heart of France, covered 
with their glorious exploits, to witness our common triumph, 
and closing the most just and necessary war by an equitable, 
and, | trust, lasting peace. 

“ I cannot take leave of you without expressing my anxious 
desire that the cordial union which is so happily established 
between Great Britain and Prussia, may continue for ages to 
come; and that the perfect understanding which subsists 
between my good brother and ally the prince regent and myself 
may remain ever unimpaired.” 

Read, and ordered to be entered on the journals. 





PORTFOLIANA, 
No. 9. 
(Continued from Page 603.) 


Was very glad to see in your Entertainer of August I, the 
continuation of the Portfoliana, and | most cordially agree 
with the sentiments the writer has expressed on the subject. 
In a free kingdom, it is the privilege of the people to 
scrutinize into all public transactions, and each man pursues 
the comment which his own understanding, interest, or passion, 
a iy though few among them are judges, yet every one is 
critic. 
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The prosperous tide of good fortune, which has for some 
time past continued to flow in our favour, seems to have 
washed away all remembrance of our former distress and 
despair, and to have left pride and counfidence'on the strand, 
My dear reader, when we compare the state of things at 
this present crisis, L should think you cannot help lifting 
up your hands to the Supreme Disposer of All Things for 
the wonderful change that has taken place since the over- 
throw of the tyrant. I might say that | have heard a great 
many talk, when Buonaparte bad the ruling of the French 
people, that our nation might be compared to a wreck. But 
what is the opinion of those people at the present time, when 
the political vessel is tight and well rigged—and, with flying 
streamers, rides exulting on the glad ocean of prosperity ? 

This happy reverse seems to have occasioned a_ general 
intoxication. Every man now speaks the language of the 
Macedonian victor, and mourns that there are bounds to 
conquest. 

The success of our forces, &c. throughout the different 
quarters of the glove, has once more trodden under our 
feet the dreaded word (war), which has raged between us 
and France tor near twenty years past. America, | am sorry 
to say, still continues to molest us, but I hope it will not be of 
joug duration. 

One might reasonably imagine that such success might 
satisfy the demands of justice, and gratify the desires of 
ambition. But our sanguine politicians still breathe the 
spirit of revenge, and denounce further chastisement. It 
would be more proper to chastise those that are addicted to 
talk such language. These mistaken enthusiasts, who rather 
speak the language of passion than reason, profess themselves 
averse to all the jovial entertainments which have taken 
place throughout the kingdom, unless we are at liberty to 
retain all the possessions which we have conquered from the 
eneiny. 

They do vot consider that, in the language of my favourite 
Motto, De war is just, ubless it is waged fiom nece SSIly. 

This necessity can tuke pl:ce only in two instances. One, 
where we wage war in defence of what we possess: the other, 
where we fight to recover what has been taken from us, andto 
which we have not resigned our claim. 

When these ends are answered, war isuo longer necessaty— 
and however just it might bave been mw the beginving, it 
becomes unjust by the coutinuance of it after satisfacuon 
obtained or offered. 

We ovght not, therefore, to listen to those violent zealots, 
who are for insis lag on haughty and unreasouable — 
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An equal and just peace only, can be lasting, and: truly 
zlorious, : 

The continuance of the war tends only to distress and ruin 
both parties. Our very triumphs may claim our tears, when 
we consider the dearness of the purchase. It is to be hoped, 
however, that they will accelerate tie blessings of peace: for, 
as Archidamus said to the Aolians, who were preparing to 
assist the Argives—PEACE 1S GOOD. 

I remain, 
Mr. Editor, 
Your's respectfully, 
Milborne Port. Ww. 





CHIPPENHAM FESTIVITIES. 
[From the Bath Herald.] 
To Mr. Herrald—Registerer of Bath. 
Sur, Chipmon, Weelts. 


Beant a larned man as you will zee by this hear riting— 

but I bave eys, and ears, as well as my bettors—and as 
] be alwise joggetting about, dee zee, in the way of ay 
bizuess so L be often in Bath, an more than once have Notis‘d 
flings from the Bath volk an others against our Chipmon 
volk, as we wurnt’so spurtish or half crack’d, as a body may 
zay—about the Pease an all that—as the volk of other 
Pleaces, 

Now 1 doont like this, becase as how teant troe—for 
we heave been fit for leetle els then Bedlem—as the zay- 
ing is—ever since the may! vurst cam down with the wite 
an blew flags. To be zure, after the varst Start, our knowing 
ones seeind a leetle lobbish, for a bit—for ould Burds, az the 
zaying is, beant to be caut we chaff—and they that, L spose 
thant about the wast of faggots, and candle at the last Pease, 
which after all was no Pease at all—-besides which the whole 
town have had enuif of spectations, vor this ten or twelve 
years, about “Lections, an all thet, and zo have had nicking 
enuff to make em teake care of their Nozes—But vor all 
that they still kept on the Wynd—an ez zoon az ever they 
got, what they thant a good Sent why Sur the whole toun 
opend in vuil cry, vor there waz nothing but hoopisg an 
huzzaing and piping and horning an ringing all day; an all 
night popping, and squibbing an squeaking, an all manner 
ofvn—au not only one night—dye zee but night ater Night, 
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wich I dare zay living Witnesses wool prove years to come, 
Besices sur had you zeed the streets you mite have thaut that 
the Woods round about had traveld into the town —like as 
wat [ have heard in an ould Scotch Story—yor insted of 
stone an brick the houzen were aj] Oke an Lorrel. One thing 
however simd odd vor instid of Pease it all looked reather 
Warrish, becase of the flags an streetners, zo that you mite 
have thaut every leetle house was the randevos of a Rudg- 
ment, an every begger one head Quarters. 

Then, Sur, there was a grate feast at one of the grate ins 
an a grate danse at the tother—I got a pip at the danse— 
that was funny enuff—but could not slip in to the Diner, zo 
cant zay much about that—but I zeed it brake up, an the 
scribers got whoame pretty weel—vor as toa leetle rollin and 
tumblin, who would mine that on zuch a cashon, not I, thats 
flat—an if the Bayliff his self had leand a leetile out of an 
upwright, dye zee, he mite ha bin forgeed—But as to that, 
if there was a leetle slip—twas swappingly made up vor a day 
ater—vor ther was zuch a Dinner Sur—vor all the toun—A 
matter of 60 tables in the streets, all numberd—an all as clean 
an as well set out—sept Glass and Zilver, as Mr. Euny 
boddice—an then Sur to zee the men an their vatmlies come 
wi thair tickets evry one to his table an zet down as quiet as 
sheep at the Crib—A twoad ha don your Hart good to ha 
zeed em—an then the smell of the rost Biff—the vine eyes 
of the Plom poodin an the wichin smile of the Strong Beer— 
but it wont do to think on—vor thof it makes my mouth 
water it wont bring me such another dinner—Well—but the 
Lumination—why to be zure twas a long wile a Coming— 
but that was the vaul of the Lunnunners.in not zending the 
Proklemashon—but it com’d at last—an [tell you what sur— 
I have zin your Bath Lumination, an what | have to zay is 
this—that thof you bad more zights, you bad not many better 
than we had—vor we had sparencies by dozzens—wher they 
cam vrom [ cant tell no more than you can tell wher the 
Bath ones cam vrom, nor does it zignify—here they wer, an 
there they wer, an thats enuff—an az to thair meanings, | wish 
you Sur had zeed em—vor you mite ha gest—but | can only 
zay ther wer soldiers and sailors an Hofficers an Prioses an 
Kings an Emperors an Angells, an they told me Gods an 
Goddesses. 

Now Sur dye zee [ ha bin a leetle purtickler as the zay- 
ing is, to show you that Pease ha cashoned as grate @ 
Noise in Chipmon as in other places zo pray Sur giv the 
devil his due, an let your Bath Volk know that if there is 
Merit in bein mad, as one of our player men zaid tother 
day—why we have bin as mad as they—Save an Sept the 
dinner of Rost Bif an Plom poodin wich was to be zure 
zo 
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#6 Savry an relishable az nothing cood have made so but a 
jeetle Spice of Sense as the zaying is—an zo Sor! am your 


humble Servant 
KIT CARAVAN. 


I hop youl put the Stops vor thats out o my way. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, 





Tuurspay, July 28. 


i: the suit Rowe v. Gudgeon, Sir S. Romilly, on the part 
of the defendant, executor of the father of the infant 
plaintiff, moved that the supplemental bill, filed by the plain- 
tiff, through his next friend, might be procceded upon instead 
of the original bill. He moved this with a view of saving 
the property and estate from unnecessary expence, as the 
answer to the original bill would extend to nine hundred 
thousand folios, and the stamps on it would amount to thirty 
thousand pounds. The strict rules of court required the 
whole of the books of the deceased to be set forth in the 
answer, instead of extracts, which in his opinion were 
sufficient for every purpose. Mr. Bell opposed the motion, 
on the ground that bis lordship could not depart from the 
strict rule of court. The lord chancellor, however, granted 
the motion ; observing, that if a case could ever happen in 
which 29,000). was to be paid for taking an office copy of an 
answer, it was high time that the court should be shut! 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 





WYLIE 0 A 





AND WIFE. 


MR. CUMYNS opened the pleadings, and stated that this 
Was au action of slander. The declaration stated that the 
plainuff was a merchant, and that the wife of the defendant 
had maliciously reported that the plainti® had been a bank 
rupt, and defrauded his creditors; that the plaintiff had robbed 
a person of the name of Gordon of property, and run away 
to America. ‘The defendant had pleaded not guilty, and upon 
that the issue was joined. 

The attorney-general, for the plaintiff, stated that the 
words complained of had been spoken ata tea party. He 
bad often heard that slander and tea were inseparable, and 
it 
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it seemed as if that beverage received a more agreeable zest 
from the association of a little scandal. However, all condi- 
tions of life have their mixtures and alloys ; this responsibility 
of the husband is one of the conditions of marriage. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred the marriage life is tolerably 
happy; there are also some pleasures in Mr. A.’slife; he is 
married to an accomplished beautiful woman, but if she 
brings the neighbourhood about them, and if on any occa- 
sion she makes any mistake in her conduct, and takes freedom 
with the characters of her neighbours, he cannot take all 
the good of this world, and reject the rest; he must not 
have all the comforts of matrimony without sharing also 
in its responsibilities ; he must pay for the irregularity of 
her tongue, and make good the damages she does to her 
neighbours. 

‘The words stated to be spoken were proved. 

Lord Ellenborough summed up the case for the jury to 
the effect following :—* Gentlemen of the jury, this is an 
action against Mr. A. and Catharine, his wife, for slander. 
Though it is not proved of Mv. A. yet it is of Mrs. A. and 
Mr. A. must pay his wife’s damages; it is a necessary conse- 
queuce of marriage that the husband is responsible for the 
acts of his wife; if you keep a dog which is apt to bite, 
and you know his disposition, you must tie him up; but 
if even the animal bites or tears your neighbour you must 
pay for him ; so of the lady in this case, the husband must 
spay for the freedom of her tongue.” Damages for plainuff 20). 
and 40s. 





HERTFORD SUMMER ASSIZES. 
HOLME, CLERK, Uv. SMITH, D. D. 


THE defendant is a doctor of divinity, and rector of 
Headley, in this county. The plaintiff is a clergyman, 
aud resided at the parsonage-house at Headley. The action 
was brought by the plaintiff to recover a penalty for non- 
residence, under the 43d Geo. IIL. c. 84, and 53d Geo. Il. «. 
149. The first act enacts, that the rector shall reside on his 
rectory ; and the latter provides, that if he cannot, or do 
not reside there, he shall keep a licensed curste to per- 
form the duties of his church. It appeared, that though 
Dr Smith kept no regular licensed curate, as he ought to 
do, under the latter act, yet the plaintiff himself bad actually 
resided there, and did the duties which he pow came into 
eourt toe mplain were neglected; and the rector, though be 
had not so licensed the plaintiff as his curate, bad actually 
nominated 
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nominated him as such to the bishop: but such nomination 
appeared to have been informal. Much animadversion was 
made by the defendant’s counsel on the plaintiff's conduct 
in bringing this -action, and the learned chief justice, Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, made some observations of the same nature 
thereon, but observed, that, however improper or unbecoming 
a Christian, a gentleman, and a neighbour, towards the de- 
fendant, yet the action must be treated in the same manner 
as others of the same kind, inasmuch as the plaintiff had 
aright to bring such action—the defendant not having com- 
plied with the before-mentioned statutes. The annual value 
of the living, and the rector’s absence from it, being proved, 
the jury, under the direction of his lordship, gave a verdict 
for 170l. one-third of that value, atter deducting outgoings, 
agreeable to the provisions of the act. : 





ANECDOTE OF MR. HENDERSON, 


THE ACTOR. 


ENDERSON was subject at times to extreme depres- 

sion of spirits, which he endeavoured, but in vain, to 
dissipate : he accounted for this, to an intimate friend, as 
being the effects of a circumstance which occurred when he 
was a boy of eight years old. 

His brother, at that time about ten, and himself, were 
both dependant on their mother, who was atfilicted with 
a nervous disorder, which had terminated in a settled me- 
Jancholy. 

Oue morning, when at the height of this malady, she 
quitted her house and children, who were expecting her re- 
turn, for a long time, with the most anxious impatience. 
Night approached, and their mother returned not. In an 
agony of terror, the two boys went in search of her; and, 
ignorant of what course they ought to take, they wandered 
till midnight about those places in which they knew she was 
accustomed to walk, but withoutsuccess. They then agreed 
to return home, but they could not find the way—-aod 
fatigued, alarmed, and distressed, they sat down on a bank 
and gave way to their tears, which flowed abundantly. At 
length they observed at some distance a luminous appear- 


ance : supposing it to be a light from some neighbouring 
habitation, they hastily made towards tt—as they moved, 
it moved also, and glided from field to field for a consi- 


derable time, ‘till it became fixed; and on their near ape 
9 proach 
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proach to it, it vanished by the side of a large piece of 
water—on the margin of which they beheld their mother, 
in a state of grief and anguish, from which she was roused 
by the tears aod sobs of her boys! This light Henderson 
would never be persuaded to believe an ignis fatuus, nor 
any imaginary luminary, but purposely sent by the peculiar 
interposition of providence, to preserve the widow and her 
fatherless children. The piety of Henderson, and his firm 
reliance on the care of that providence, were well known 
to. his friends; and though fervent gratitude to Omnipo. 
tence for this singular preservation was most conspicuous when 
he recollected the circumstance, yet he often declared, the 
horrors of that moment when he found himself and his brother 
lost at midnight, and ignorant also of thei mother’s fate, would 
never be effaced from his memory. 





For the Weekly Entertainer. 


=o 


A REFLECTION, 


INCERELY isit to be hoped, that none of those, who, for 
the restoration of peace and amity with their enemies 
abroad, have joined in the public prayers of the late thanks 
giving, and also in the recent festivities, as the most convine- 
ing proofs of their heartfelt joy at so happy an event ;-I say, 
sincerely is it to be hoped, that none of those will dare offer 
such affioutery to the Divine Majesty of God, as to entertain 
any degree of rancour or malice against their neighbour at 
home. But, lest there are any, who, through mistake do, may 
they know, feel, and be convinced of their error, in so doing; 
and may God work in them the far better spirit of Christianity! 
By this'means they will not only be led, exch to forgive bis 
enemy, whether distant or near—but also to forget and for 
give all wrongs and injuries they may heretofore have sus- 
tained; aod “ may God, for Christ Jesus’ sake, forgive 
them!” In this world, may we all live united in the bonds 
of peace, unanimity, and universal good will; and we shall 
then die with the reasonable hope and confident expectation 
of everlasting peace and happiness in that which is to come! 

So beit! 

CHRISTIANUS. 


CoLtyTon, 1814, 


Dreadful 
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. Dreadful Explosion at Dresden. 
[From the Moniteur of July 24.] 


af Bears enplosion which happenéd at that place otf the 27tn 
A of June, was one of the most tremendons recorded ih 
history, and has completed the misfortunes which that city has 
so long suffered. 

During the armistice of 1813, the French troops had con- 
structed, opposite the Black Gate of the New Town, an ex- 
tensive bridge head, which they named The Emperor's En- 
treachment, They had formed in this entrenchment a large 
wooden fort and a spacious ‘vault, where they deposited a great 
quantity of powder, which was given up tous after the capitu- 
lation. The magazine contained above 100,000 quintals of 
guapowder, part in barrels, part in cartridges, shells, and 
grenades. The guard of the magazine~was, entrusted to 
Russian soldiers. On the 27th of June, a party of Saxon 
artillery were to take away a certain quantity of this powder, 
and orders had been givety to the labourers to ecouvey it off. 
Several Russian detachments were: éxercising with eartridges 
in the immediate ‘vicinity. About half past eight o’elack, 
part of the wooden fort blew up with such a dreadfal report 
and concussion, that the eatth shook to a great distance, 
The explosion continued about’ fwo~ minutes. All the men 
and cattle which happened to be within the circuit of a 
thousand paces from the fort, fell-vietims to the calamitous 
event; and a number of persons were killed by the beams, 
pallisades, and other fragments of the fort, while others were 
severely hurt by the concussion of the vir. The limbs of ‘the 
unfortunate persons who were within’ the ‘vortex of the ex- 
plosion were precipitated to an incredible distance. The 
shock had such an effect upon the buildings of the new 
town contiguous to the entrenchment, more especially the 
church, that there did not remain a single square of glass 
unbroken. The interior of the church, and the college for 
the cadets, were also much damaged. The barracks, in which 
2800 Russians were quartered, were entirely demolished, and 
the troops had much difficulty in escaping to the old town. 

The alarm produced was greatly enhanced wien it was 
kiiown that the fire had caught at that part of the fort where 
the greatest quantity of powder, cartridges, shells, grenades, 
&c. was deposited. It was necessary to nse the most prompt 
and effectual means of preventing another explosion more 
terrible than the first. A counsellor of state had the presence 
of mind to snatch up an ignited piece of wood, which, if 
suffered to remain an instant, would have produced general 
devastation, They covered with earth and rubbish the vauslt 
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where the powder was deposited, and Heaven concurred in the 
means of saving us from impending destruction. It began 
to rain about eight o’cleck, and continued the remainder of 
the day. 

In the old town even upwards of a,thousand houses suffered 
very great damage, partly from the concussion,’ and partly 
from the shells which struck jhem. Doors were cartied off 
their hinges to the opposite side of tle Elbe, whictt ‘gives 
some idea of the violence.of.the explosion, It, was felt at 
Piyna, which is four leagues from .Dsesden, and the window 
glasses were broken in nearly all the houses in the street leading 
to the castle. bie Patan ee 

The number of persons who-have perished has not yet been 
ascertained. ; 





To. Preserve Coi'n-Stacks from Rats, &c. 


T the late Holkham_ shgep-shearing, Mr. Paul produced 
a neat model in. marble of, a stack: sp9..constructed as 
to preserve the corn from the. depredations. of rais, &c. The 
contrivance consists. simply of a belt,.of tin fastened. round 
the stack about a footdrom the, grouad,..It has been. tried 
by many farmers, and found to, answer,,to..the fullest extent 
possible... Mr... Etheridge.‘stated,, that. he had given ita 
successful trial on a stack,27 yards, in, circumference ; the ex- 
pence of the belt was. 1l.,4s. a. trifling. sum compared, with 
the amount of the damage usually sustained from these de- 
structive vermin. Mr.,,.Harvyey, of Wortwell, spoke highly 
in favour of the plans and added,,that a belt of four, inghes 
answers the besi, (which.sbould be painted,) aud keeps out 
mice as well as rats. 





Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, 
Stonehause, to. B. Andrews's Question, inserted April 18. 


« 


HE sums severally paid are 10). 35land 01. the area of 
the field 15 acres; A’s ‘share 3 aeres 1 quarter and’}; 
Bs 5 acres; and C’s @ acres 2-qnarters and 4. 


te H. Cann, of Exeter, has also sent the same answer. - 


POETRY. 
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Ode, written by Mr. Croker, and sung’ at the’ Dinner pircen by the Gentle- 
men from India to Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 


ICTOR ‘of Assaye’s eastetn’plain ; 
Victor of ‘abl the fields of Spaid; 
Victor of Franee’s despot reign 5)’ 

Thy task of glory done! 
Welcome! from dangers greatly dar’d, 
From triumphs, with the vanquish’d' shar’d, 
From nations sav’d, and nation’ spar’d, 

Unconquet’d Wellington, : 


Unconquer’d! yet thy honours claim 
A nobler than a conqueror’s name 5 
Atthe red wreaths of guilty fame 
Thy generoiis soul ‘has blash'd’s 
The blood, the tears‘the world has’ shed, 
The throngs of mourners, piles of dead, 
I he grief, the guilt, are on u1s head, 
The tyrant thon hast crush’d. 


Thine was the sword which justice draws ; 
Thine was the pure and génerous cause, 
Ot boly rites and human Jaws 

The impious thrall to burst; 
And THOU- wast destin’d fur thy part! 
The noblest mind, the firmest heart, 
Artless, but in the warrior’s art, 

And, in that art, the first, 


And we who, in the orient skies, 
Bcheld thy sun of glory rise, 
Sail follow, with exulting eyes, 
His proud meridian height. 
Late, on thy grateful country’s breast, 
Late, may that sun descend to rest, 
Beaming thro’ all the glowing west 
The memory of his light. 





THE AUTHOR'S ADDRESS TO HIS EYEs. 


ND is it true, my eyes, 
That you again ig rude rebellion rise, 
And urge against me every dire disaster? 
Tis said that you complain, 
How oft, with smarting pain, 
You beg a momentary pause in vain 
From your too-cruel tyrant of a master. 
Tis said (I know not how it was betray’d,) 
That youa secret, solemn vow have made 
To quit my service in despite, 
Rather than thro’ the ling’ring night, 
To read small print by lamp or candle light. 
And ye have told, tale-telling eyes, 
How, fili’d with author's extasi¢s, , 
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I made ye pore 
On phrase uncouth, and legendary lore, 
*Till chanticleer, with flutt’ring plumage tf 
Proclaim’d the glimm’ring dawn of doubtful day, 


Weil, I confess, in what you represent, 
There is some trivial cause for discontent ; 
But yet remember we have past 
Th’ extreme of summer’s heat, and winter’s keener blast, 
And been together 
In fair and stormy weather, 
And ’midst the cares of life together smil’d ; 
And, tho’ with sorrow I betray, 
We oft have quarrell’d by the way, 
I thought that we at at length were reconcil’d; 
t 4 had long since prov’d 
How dearly ye were lov'd, 
And ample satisfaction made, 
With glasses, spectacles, and shade; . 
Yet still I hear—can it be so? 
When time has covef’d niy poor head with snow, 
Ye surely:mean to go. 


And must I then believe the dire presage, 
That when oppress’d with pain aad hoary age, 
Ye will forsake me in my pilgrimage? 
What! would ye rob me of my rosy:hours, 
Pillage my fragrant fields, and blight my fairest flowers? 
Leave me in dismal darkness and distress, 
Blindly to roam the dreary wilderness ? 
And poor impotent and conspiring eyes! 
In vain with trait’rous arts ye rise}; 
For should ye realize my fears, 
And leave me wand’ring in this vale of tears, 
A sightless pilgrim, there would be 
A rod and staff to comfort me; > 

Tho’ old and quench’d my sight, 
The all-indulgent God of Day 
Would still his providence display, 
Would guide the wand’rer on his way, 

And make his darkness light. 








A Sonnet, by Clio Rickman, on asking for a@ Book at the Tun at Chats- 
worth, in Derbyshire, and having Zimmerman on Solitude brought her 
by an interesting Female. 


RINGST thou a book on SOLITUDE to me? 
Ah! needless is the theme to meet my eye, 
For I have felt its most severe decree, 
Have known its bitterest tear, and heaviest sigh. 


I need not wander Derwent’s silver tide, 

Or seek in Chatsworth’s bowers to be alone; 
I know what 'tis, amid the city’s pride, 

To be a widow’d wretch, to sigh and moan. 


When living objects twine not round the heart, 
Sacred to wounded minds are scenes like these, 

Where nature’s graces glow in every part; 
And hallow’d silence live in every Com. 


Unfetter’d here my raptur’d soul can rove, 
And meet its sainted Jane in every grove. 
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